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Foreword 


Our thanks are due to the Registrar of the University for allowing 
access to the University records without which this account of 
the first fifty years of the University life of Clifton Hill House 
could not have been made. 


Apologies are due to the many members of Clifton Hill House, 
past and present, whom it will inevitably disappoint. ‘Their 
comment will be, ‘It says nothing about . . .’, filling in the blank 
with some of their own vivid recollections. But the owners of 
these recollections are scattered inaccessibly over the globe, and the 
documentary evidence is scanty and some of it merely formal. 
No historian therefore would clatm that what is written here is 
history: rather 1s it btography, an attempt to interpret a corporate 
personality, for to its members the Hall is a living entity, whatever 
its circumstantial changes. If this account of its first phase sets 
readers reminiscing over their share in its life, it can be hoped that 
they will not mind unduly whether those particular reminiscences 
are in print or not. 


NY account of the Hall of Residence which bears the name 

of Clifton Hill House must begin with the house itself and 
its garden, which are an inextricable and living part of the memories 
of all its members: it is difficult to imagine the Hall having 
become what it was and is in any other setting, and incongruous 
to imagine any other kind of Hall inhabiting this house. One 
wonders whether its creator Isaac Ware and his team of craftsmen 
—Thomas Paty the mason, Samuel Glascodine the carpenter, 
Joseph Thomas the ‘tyler and plasterer’1—guessed that they 
were building something more than a stock specimen of the 
fashionable Palladian mode. That Isaac Ware used it as an 
illustration in his book Complete Body of Architecture, published 
in 1750, suggests that he was pleased with his design. Did Paul 
Fisher, for whom the house was built and whose coat of arms 
it bears, begin to make it the home for mind and spirit which the 
Symonds family found it a century later? At least he made the 
garden which, in John Addington Symonds’ words, ‘possessed 
a special grace... The whole scene was ennobled by a feeling 
of respect, of merciful abstention from superfluous meddling’.? 
The two ponds have in turn had to be drained, but the original 
Georgian cupid rides his dolphin as classically in the central tank 
which has replaced them. Only one of Paul Fisher’s four tulip 
trees survives, with a junior companion now almost as tall; but 
his modern successors still watch yearly for the day when his two 
copper beeches reach their vivid perfection. They can understand 
why young John Addington Symonds, homesick at school, asked 
for some of the leaves to be sent to him, for ‘I do not think there 
is one copper beech tree in Harrow’.§ 

Paul Fisher’s ‘prominent and energetic’ share in the foundation 
and work of the Bristol Royal Infirmary,* of which he was one of 
the original Visitors, would have been appreciated by the elder 
John Addington Symonds, who came to live at Clifton Hill House 
in 1851. This ‘beloved physician,’ one of the first appointed to 
the new General Hospital, was known to his fellow-citizens, 

1 Walter Tyson: Georgian Buildings of Bristol, pp. 177-8. 

2 Horatio F. Brown: John Addington Symonds, I, p. 42. 

83 Margaret Symonds: Out of the Past, p. 34. 

4G. Munro Smith: History of Bristol Royal Infirmary, p. 61, n- 
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poor and rich, as the distinguished doctor to whom ‘the profes- 
sional standing and prestige of the Hospital was undoubtedly 
due’.! His own circle knew ‘him also as a ‘widely cultivated, 
extensive critic’ who ‘never forgot the inter-connection of all 
intellectual provinces’,? and who loved the study of Bacon and 
Sir Thomas Browne and of the poets; but this the doctor had to 
keep dark, for ‘nine-tenths of the world would not let me prescribe 
for them if they thought I cared two straws for poetry’.8 

What Clifton Hill House meant to his son permeates many of the 
letters and other writings on which Horatio F. Brown has based 
his biography. The younger J. A. Symonds ascribed to his home 
and the surrounding village of Clifton his liberation from the 
mental stresses and terrors which had marred his childhood. 
Years later, a college friend who came to visit him there said, ‘I 
understand you now, and know what it is that made you’.4 When 
ill-health compelled him to spend much of his time abroad, this 
lover of art and of nature confessed his yearning for ‘Clifton— 
which I have dreamed of, as most dear and beautiful of all fair 
places’.5 On his father’s death in 1871, he moved from his own 
house in Victoria Square into Clifton Hill House, leaving it with 
reluctance in 1878 when his health obliged him to live per- 
manently at Davos, An incident on his last evening in his Clifton 
home, when he lingered alone in the garden after the children 
had helped to make a bonfire of most of his papers, is vividly 
described in one of his letters.§ 

In both generations the Symonds household welcomed dis- 
tinguished friends and visitors whose interests and conversation 
must have given it something of the character of a college Senior 
Common Room of the period. Sir John Conington and Dr. 
Jowett were drawn there by their friendship for the son, their 
pupil; it was the father who most impressed Jenny Lind (Gold- 
schmidt) and Woolner the sculptor.’? When the younger Symonds 
settled in Clifton Hill House he became a member of a committee 
‘for Promoting the Higher Education of Women,’ and helped in the 
founding of Bristol University College. 

A generation later, not long before this matured into a Univer- 
sity, its Staff was joined by Miss May C. Staveley. She was 


1 J. O. Symes: Short History of Bristol General Hospital, p. 27. 
2 J. A. Symonds, cit. D. Hack 'Tuke: Prichard & Symonds, p. 33. 
3 Ibid., p. 34. 

4 Horatio F. Brown: John Addington Symonds, I, p.45. 

5 Ibid., I, p. 311. 

8 fbhid, II, pp. 171-177. 

7 Jbid., I, p. 206. 


appointed in 1907 to lecture in History and be Tutor to the women 
students. She believed that the fullness of a University life can 
best be realised in residence, and she soon kindled te action others 
who saw the need for a Hall for women students living outside 
Bristol. Those were days when private enterprise was the only 
resource for meeting such a need, and this resource was already 
being urgently drawn upon to achieve for Bristol its University. 
Nevertheless, under Miss Staveley’s impetus and the leadership 
of the Rt. Hon. Lewis Fry, a drawing-room meeting was held 
in his home, Goldney House, on November 24, 1908, and the 
forty-three people present unanimously resolved “That it is ad- 
visable to establish a Hall of Residence for the students of Bristol 
University College and of the proposed Bristol University when 
founded.’ These pioneers, who included five members of the 
Fry family and the Misses Wills of Burwalls, were impressed by 
Miss Margery Fry’s account of her experience as Warden of the 
Birmingham Hall and by Miss Staveley’s statement of the needs 
of her own students. They set up a committee to execute their 
resolution, under the presidency of Dr. Lloyd Morgan, the 
Principal of the University College; Mr. Hugo Mallet, Mr. 
Lewis Fry’s son-in-law, acted as Treasurer, with Miss Staveley 
as Secretary. Other members included the Revd. (later Canon) 
J. Gamble, two of the Professors’ wives—Mrs. Chattock and Mrs. 
Leonard—and Miss Winkworth, a frequent visitor in the Symonds 
household and founder of a scholarship for women in Bristol 
University. 

With a speed that would be hard to achieve in a more adminis- 
trative age, this Committee got to work. Within a week they had 
decided to circulate an appeal by private letter, and on March 
23, 1909, promises amounting to £1200 ros. od. had been received. 
Meanwhile, Clifton Hill House had come into the market, 
ideal for their purpose if only it could be secured—‘more like 
Oxford’, Miss Eleanor Rathbone later remarked, ‘than anything 
else outside Oxford’. Moreover, Miss Staveley was getting 
urgent enquiries from parents about accommodation for students 
for the next session. The house might be obtained for about 
£5,000; so, with less than a quarter of this sum promised and 
nothing towards the cost of alterations and equipment, a pros- 
pectus was printed and advertisements inserted in the Press. 
By September 30 that year, the house had been bought and altera- 
tions and furnishing sufficiently completed for the first fifteen 
students to come into residence. True, there were not enough 
wardrobes or mirrors to go round, but these were mere trivia: 
the Hall of Residence was a living fact. 
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This feat, while it clearly owed much to Miss Staveley’s almost 
reckless initiative, was made possible only by the generosity of 
two anonymous donors, unconnected with Bristol but keenly 
interested in women’s higher education. There is no record of 
how the contact with them was made. One of these ladies offered 
to give £1,000 towards the purchase and to advance a further sum 
up to {2,000 as guarantee if needed; the Committee were to return 
the loan, ‘or as much of it as they can’, within three years of the 
opening. ‘My first wish’, she wrote, ‘is that the house and garden 
should be saved’; and when there was difficulty in completing 
the total sum needed, her sister added £1,000. By the expiration 
of the three years it was clear that not only was there no prospect 
of repayment but there was an urgent need for expansion. Already 
in June 1909 the Committee had decided to try to get an option 
on the purchase of the adjacent Callander House; when, in 1911, 
the anonymous donor learned of the urgent need for more room, 
she turned her £2,000 loan into a gift and added half the sum 
needed to purchase the second house, on condition that the 
University would provide the other half and maintain both houses 
(when the present committee resigned its charge) as a Hall of 
Residence for women students. Callander House, with the 
nursery garden adjoining it, was accordingly bought for £4,000. 
The principal donor retained her anonymity so firmly that not 
until June 1937 was she persuaded to pay a private, almost sur- 
reptitious, visit to the Hall she had done so much to establish, 
and to meet a few of her life-long beneficiaries. 

Economic historians may find interesting the estimate of the 
first year’s cost of maintenance. On the basis of a household of 
twenty-two students, Warden and domestic staff, it runs thus: 


£ 


Rates, taxes, water . ; : : : . 185 
Four servants , ’ 2 86 
Light and fuel ; ‘ ' , ; . 80 
Gardener and garden i us: 
Food for 27 inmates at 8s. a head for 3 5 weeks = 87S 
Board wages of 4 servants for 17 weeks 1 30 
Repairs : : ; : . 50 
Laundry : : . ei 456 
Extras ; . 50 


The last item apparently included telephone, for which the year’s 
account was {9 5s. 2d. As the Hall had not its full complement of 
residents in the first year, the maintenance costs were below the 
estimate. 


The Hall retained for many years something of the independence 
of its origin. In no other way could it then have been created. 
Whether from caution or sheer lack of funds, the University 
Council’s contribution of {2,000 towards its establishment was 
made on the terms that the independent Hall committee should 
undertake alterations and equipment—these cost over {£2,000— 
and maintain the Hall for two years. Both property and equipment 
were then to be handed over to the University. Meanwhile, in 
Ig10 the committee invited the new Vice-Chancellor to become a 
Vice-President. 

When the transfer of responsibility took place, the disbanding 
committee strongly urged that a Hall Committee be formed, 
responsible to the University Council and keeping its finances 
distinct from those of the University. They would have liked 
also a guarantee that the property be held solely for a Hall of 
Residence for women students, but ‘although this is tacitly recog- 
nised’,! the transaction was too far advanced for it to be formally 
included. They were anxious, too, that the Warden should 
have an adequate salary, but it appears that for a time her re- 
muneration was still given retrospectively at the end of a session 
out of the profits made by the Hall during the year. Under these 
circumstances it did not exceed {100. The new (University) 
committee, which met in May 1912, had the same Chairman 
and Secretary—Professor Lloyd Morgan and the Warden—and 
several other members of the pioneer one. When in 1919 a 
proposal was mooted that there should be a single Hostels Com- 
mittee appointed by Council and Senate, with its finances subject 
to the University Finance Committee’s approval, this older body 
resolved ‘that any change in the relation of the Committee to 
the Council is inadvisable’, so the régime continued unaltered 
until 1935. ‘Then the University Council formed a single commit- 
tee for the women’s Halls and appointed Mrs. Cooke Hurle its 
Chairman. The Chairman of Council, the Vice-Chancellor and 
three other University administrators became ex-officio members. 

The Hall tended from the first to outgrow its accommodation. 
Callander House was still tenanted when bought, and could not 
be occupied until October rg1g. Already in 1914 temporary 
rooms for three students had been made in the ‘gym.’—a trans- 
formation of the stable which was the gift of Mrs. H. H. Wills. 
In the first year of occupation of Callander House, although the 
building of the new wing over the gym. had begun, what were 
intended to be the boxroom, cloakroom and Common Room 
were all serving as study-bedrooms. A new dining-hall built 

1 Minutes of Committee. 


on the stable-yard in 1919-20 the Hall owed to Mr. G. A. Wills; 
by then, the original dining-room—now the Warden’s outer room 
—had forty students squeezed into it and an overflow fed in the 
Junior Common Room. Manor House, lent for the year 1919 
but then bought for the University by Mr. G. A. Wills, had to be 
altered and furnished for more permanent use for twenty-five 
students in 1920. For two decades, an overflow was an intermittent 
but fairly frequent feature of the Hall. No. 1 Clifton Place 
(1912), Prospect House (1917), “a house near’ (1921), a house in 
Tottenham Place (1923), ‘rooms opposite Manor House’ (1924), 
Holland Cottage (1928), York Place (1929), in turn were used for 
extra Staff and students; in 1929 there were even three students 
living in a preparatory school in Royal York Crescent and some 
with the Staff of Felixstowe school. ‘Outliers’ came into Hall for 
dinner in turns, for tea whenever they liked, and had the use of the 
common rooms. It had been the University’s intention to use 
Manor House for Board of Education students (then in separate 
houses) when the lease of ‘Heathside’ should expire in 1926; 
the abandonment of this plan deprived Clifton Hill House of the 
projected addition to Callander House of a new wing of forty-two 
study-bedrooms, which was to have brought all the students 
under one roof and would have obviated the refusal of some 
applicants. The distressed protest of the Hall Committee at the 
change of plan, setting forth the disadvantages of Manor House 
for its purpose—disadvantages which have become increasingly 
valid—was rejected, and Manor House remains part of the Hall. 
The association of Clifton Hill House with Goldney House is, 
as it is now foreseen, transitional. Not long after the death of Lewis 
Fry in September 1921, Goldney House was one of the sites 
considered as available for a men’s Hall of Residence. The alter- 
native was Downside, a property of twenty-five acres at Stoke 
Bishop. ‘Tradition ascribes to Miss Staveley the successful 
resistance to a plan which would have brought men students 
to live only a road’s width from Clifton Hill House, but it is 
doubtful whether hers was the decisive veto. The minute books, 
which make no mention of her view, stress the opposition both of 
Professor Lloyd Morgan, the first chairman of the Hall Committee, 
and of Mr. G. A. Wills. ‘Pretty considerable opportunities of 
meeting’, said.the Professor of Psychology, ‘are already in being. 
Shall they or shall they not be extended through proximity of 
dwelling? I happen to take the view that they have gone faf 
enough.’ Mr. Wills was so ‘strongly of opinion that Goldney 
House should not be used for men students, owing to its proximity 
to the existing Halls of Residence for women students’, that he 
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Miss May C. Staveley, First Warden 1909 - 1934 
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promptly gave £30,000 to establish the men’s Hall (Wills) at 
Downside. Not until the long connection of Goldney House with 
the Fry and Wills families came to an end in 1956 did the Univer- 
sity acquire the property as the site of another Hall for women 
students; and pending the adaptations and extensions needed for 
it to serve this purpose, Miss Macleod undertook that its first 
student inhabitants should be part of Clifton Hill House. During 
these transitional years, therefore, not only they but the whole 
household has used the adapted orangery of Goldney House as 
its dining-room and has enjoyed what some judge to be the most 
beautiful garden in Clifton. Clifton Wood House, at the foot 
of this garden, which was used as the Deanery for a time after a 
Blitz made the official one untenable, was added in 1957. 

The gifts of friendship which blessed the birth of the Hall 
have had their counterpart throughout its life. Of some, there is 
or was concrete evidence: one of the anonymous donors gave 
{100 at the outset towards its library; members of the Wills family 
repeatedly undertook the big capital expenses which the Hall 
would otherwise have had no resources to meet. The conversion 
of the stable into the gym., with the addition of its verandah, 
(1914) is mentioned above; Mr. G. A. Wills, Treasurer of the Hall 
Committee for seventeen years, paid for the alteration and 
redecoration of Callander House (1918-19), the new dining 
hall and new wing of Callander House (1919-20), the redecoration 
and furnishing of Manor House (1919-21). Members of John 
Addington Symonds’ family have made it their pleasure to keep 
the history of the house alive by such gifts as the books sent by 
his sister Mrs. 'T. H. Green (1913), the water-colour drawings 
of Mrs. J. A. Symonds presented by her daughter Mrs. Vaughan 
(1921), and portraits and china associated with the family and the 
house which Dame Katherine Furze, John Addington’s youngest 
daughter, gave in 1950. 'I’o Sir Geoffrey Fry and Mr. Henley Evans 
—an enthusiastic member of its committee—the Hall owes first- 
edition copies of John Addington Symonds’ works and other books 
concerning him; to Professor Leonard, the pencil portrait of 
Dr. Symonds which hangs in the entrance hall; to Mr. Henley 
Evans, also, the return of the lead dolphin to a classical pond in 
his garden home after the original one had been filled in. No 
evidence survives of the frequent gifts, bursaries and free loans 
by which, in the days before the recognition of the Hall by the 
Board of Education (1935) and before the advent of the welfare 
state, students in need were helped to complete their course; 
such arrangements were made by the Warden without breach of 
anonymity on either side. The‘Hall owes to its life-long friends 
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more than material benefactions. There is no space to record all 
those who have given freely of their time and wisdom and ex- 
perience in years of service on its committee, but two family con- 
nections stand out: almost throughout this first phase there has 
been a member of the Wills family—Mr. G. A. Wills, Miss Hilda 
Wills, Jean, Lady Wills—giving this personal service; and the 
leading part which Mr. Lewis Fry played in the foundation of the 
Hall was sustained with the same understanding and unstinting 
support by Mrs. Cooke Hurle, who became chairman of the re- 
organized committee in 1935 and amid her many public services 
retained a special interest in all its affairs, even to the week of her 
death in 1960 at the age of 8g. 

Several of the Hall’s friends, besides those on its committee, 
have been among its notable visitors. John Addington Symonds’ 
sister, Mrs. T. H. Green, came with Mrs. Toynbee in 1911 and 
again in May 1924; his youngest descendant, Vanessa Park, 
aged 2, came with her family to the Jubilee garden party in 1959. 
A much appreciated visitor was the Poet Laureate, John Masefield, 
who twice stayed at Clifton Hill House: when the Little Theatre 
was producing one of his plays, The Armada, in October 1914, 
and again in 1922 to see the Cotswold Players’ production of 
Nan at the Folk House. A later generation of students enjoyed 
the visit of the actor Robert Speaight, who gave them a talk in 
the Library. An early visitors’ book contains the signature of 
Dame Clara Butt, the Bristol-born contralto, who gave a concert 
in 1920 to launch a fund for the equipment of the newly-acquired 
Manor House, and on a later visit (1922) presented the Junior 
Common Room with a gramophone and dance records. Clifton 
Hill House has often entertained also the University’s visitors, 
including the Headmistresses’ Association (1914), the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities of the British Commonwealth 
who were conferring in Bristol in 1948, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, when he came to preach in the Cathedral 
in 1956. 

The history of Clifton Hill House was naturally affected by the 
history of its times, perhaps the more readily because it retained 
much of the character of an ordinary household. The Hall was 
still young and small—twenty-three students and a Senior 
Common Room of four—when the first World War changed 
the whole composition of the University. In the almost complete 
absence of men students, the women had to keep the student 
societies and sports going as far as possible, and those in Hall 
plunged into this energetically, as well as into such wartime 
tasks as keeping the garden, the grass tennis court and nets in 
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some sort of order when no gardener was available. Skits and 
variety shows were produced by almost all-women casts, and all- 
girl dances after dinner were often hilarious. Weird attempts at 
sock-knitting, washing up in munitions canteens, queueing at 
7.30 a.m. on Blackboy Hill for margarine rations, sewing tailors’ 
patterns into huge coverlets for the French refugees among whom 
the Warden spent her long vacations, rolling bandages, making 
friends with the eight delightful children of the Belgian refugee 
family whom the University supported—these were merely the 
Hall’s share in the every-day life of wartime. 

In the first months of the second World War, when there was 
still official and unofficial doubt as to whether German ’planes 
could get as far as Bristol without being stopped, King’s College, 
London, was evacuated to Bristol to share its University facilities, 
and Clifton Hill House was by some means stretched to fit in 
twenty-four of the Londoners in addition to its own full com- 
plement. In June 1940 the evacuees moved to Mortimer House, 
which was used temporarily as a King’s College hostel. By that 
time France had fallen and the threat of invasion was imminent. 
With the new session came nightly air-raid alarms, culminating 
in the Blitz of Monday, December 2, 1940, when Holland Cottage 
and Clifton Parish Church went up in flames; a few nights later 
the Warden had to use up several Minimaxes on the rafters of 
Callander House to save it from a like disaster. It may have been 
in this raid that she had to look in at the air-raid shelter during 
her patrol, to ask the students to sing less loudly because she could 
not hear the bombs. The continuance of raids, besides bringing 
a general obligation for fire-guard duty in some part of the Univer- 
sity buildings, involved the very popular innovation of men 
students coming into residence as fire watchers in 1942; when the 
war was over, the Senior Student recorded the Hall’s regret for 
‘the loss of the lively and entertaining company of the permanent 
fire watchers who had become so much a part of the Hall’. Like 
their predecessors of 1914-18, students of this generation were 
busy with war service, e.g., in night canteens at Temple Meads 
and in hospital ward chores. Hall Dance, changed to a tea-dance 
at the Victoria Rooms in 1939 because of the need for sufficient 
A.R.P. accommodation, had then to be abandoned until the end 
of the war, although a dance was held in Union ‘Week in 1941. 
The Hall play and the Whitsuntide reunion were also unattainable 
from 1940-45. 

In comparison with wartime dislocation, the short emergencies 
which the Hall suffered during its fifty years from two major 
epidemics were mere ripples on the surface, although the severe 
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influenza of October 1918 laid low just half the inhabitants of 
Clifton Hill House; and in the so-called Asian “flu which attacked 
Bristol at the very beginning of the University session in 1957, 
when Goldney House and Clifton Wood House had just been 
occupied, the Hall’s casualty list totalled about two-thirds of its 
population. 

As in most households, the most vivid memories of the members 
are often of such major or minor crises and of special festivities, 
fun and games. Functions and festivities played a large part in 
the life of the Hall from the outset. Before it was a year old, 
the students were planning to produce a Greek pastoral play, 
Demeter, in the garden. The arrival of Miss Barry in 1910 was 
a great stimulus to latent dramatic talent, and the garden was 
again the stage both for Comus in the summer of 1914 and for 
Twelfth Night (with an all-woman cast) in 1917. A later generation 
also associated the idea of Comus with so appropriate a setting 
and staged it in June 1929 at a Union Week garden party. Pan 
and the Young Shepherd and The Prince who was a Piper 
figured at similar garden parties, in 1928 and 1930. In 193: the 
gym. was fitted with a removable stage, floodlights, footlights and 
acurtain, and indoor performances were held there until the foun- 
dation of a C.H.H. Dramatic Society (1938)—perhaps connected 
with the Union’s acquisition of a stage of high technical standard 
at the Victoria Rooms—encouraged aspirations after greater 
things. From then, the Hall play given on that stage has been an 
annual event except in wartime, and the list includes some very 
successful productions. 

Although Clifton Hill House played its part in that narrowing 
of the vast gap between amateur and professional dramatic 
standards which has been a feature of the artistic history of the 
century, some of its most memorable and characteristic enter- 
tainments were informal and even impromptu. ‘The Hall’s 
outstanding contributions to Union Week have been outdoor 
events: the pioneer barbecue (1950) was among these, and the 
Edwardian garden party which marked the year (1958) when 
Goldney House garden was first available, as well as the lantern- 
lit dance in the same beautiful setting to celebrate the Hall’s 
Jubilee. Purely domestic entertainments also contributed memor- 
able moments. The Hall’s twenty-first birthday was celebrated 
by the production in the gym. of three scenes from the history of 
the house, enacted by a cast of old students which had not met- 
together until the afternoon of the performance. ‘Two of these 
scenes were written by old students; Professor Leonard wrote the 
third, based on an incident described in one of John Addington 
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Clifton Hill House: Junior Common-Room and Library 
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Miss J. W. Macleod, Warden 1935- 


Symonds’ letters. Sometimes more frivolous entertainments 
evolved into traditions: the hilarious function Christmas tea 
began spontaneously among a group of students about 1919, 
grew to include the whole house, added various embellishments 
including topical limericks, and ultimately became a festive 
dinner followed by carols. Although—or possibly because— 
conditions during the second World War interfered with many 
domestic festivities, the house enjoyed at this time its own 
Christmas pantomime, a senior production in which the Warden 
and Bursar in the guise of Cinderella’s ugly sisters gave a demon- 
stration of back-to-back table tennis, and Dr. Wiltshire was easily 
identified as the fairy godmother by the F G of her Fire Guard 
helmet. 

The Hall’s athletes frequently played in the University teams, 
but apparently it was not until 1949 that inter-Hall sports trophies 
became familiar ornaments there and played an honoured part at 
Christmas tea. Clifton Hill House oarswomen, often previously 
successful, in that year, 1950 and 1952 brought home the women’s 
boat race cup; and in three successive victories (1953-5) won the 
squash cup presented by Jean, Lady Wills. The presence of the 
squash courts opened in 1939 helped to popularise this game. 
The Hall almost from its beginning organised its own tennis 
tournaments and occasionally table tennis, without forming any 
club or society for the purpose. 

Clifton Hill House in its University phase held the allegiance 
and affection of its inhabitants to a degree which their nineteenth- 
century predecessors would have understood. For many, if not 
most of them, it was not merely a delightful house to live in but 
a household which so focussed and completed their University 
life as to be a permanent part of them. ‘How very much I enjoyed 
having so many of you here together in your Hall’, wrote the Ward- 
en to twenty-one generations of students who had returned in 
1930 to celebrate its coming of age; and indeed the adjective was 
true. ‘The links were naturally less tenacious for many of those of 
the populous generations who could normally have only two years 
in residence; nevertheless, in the Hall’s fiftieth year slightly 
over go per cent of the members of its Old Students Association 
were life members. Old students, from the time there were any, 
were always welcome, individually or en masse. When Degree 
Day was held at the end of October, it was an occasion for those 
returning graduands who could stay in Hall for the function to 
be féted, often by the present students. In 1924 Degree Day 
was moved to July, and from that time the Old Students Associa- 
tion reunion was at Whitsuntide, when there had often already 
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been O.58.A. visitors. In fact, in the spacious days of the nineteen- 
twenties, the minutes record that old students came ‘practically 
every week-end’. Those who were accessible were invited, as 
far as room allowed, to share in such domestic events as the dinner 
with which the new dining hall was opened, and the inauguration 
of the new way between Clifton Hill House and Callander gardens. 
The generations rallied in strength for the Hall’s twenty-first 
birthday celebrations already mentioned (November 1, 1930). 
Other notable clan gatherings were those at Whitsuntide 1934 
which formally presented Miss Staveley’s portrait to the Hall 
as the gift of old students and the Hall Committee; that which 
welcomed Miss Macleod as President in 1936; and the Jubilee 
dinner party at which she entertained three of the 1909 pioneers 
as well as representatives of every succeeding Hall generation. 
Continuity here was also shown in a cavalcade of costumes and 
customs whose strange variations were accompanied by the re- 
iteration of each generation’s unvarying opinion of its successors. 

Old students individually and corporately have made frequent 
gifts to the Hall, and before the welfare state interested itself in 
students such gifts often had the purpose of extending to others 
the good life the donors had enjoyed. In 1923 the Old Students 
Association (then numbering eighty-five members) contributed 
£84 to the Clara Butt fund being raised for the equipment and 
decoration of Manor House. Two students who died during or 
just after their residence at Clifton Hill House, Nora Jennings 
(1919) and Susan Baines (1924), were commemorated by the rais- 
ing of Bursary funds which, like the larger Bursary created in 
memory of Miss Staveley mainly by old students’ gifts, were to 
be awarded not only on the grounds of academic achievement 
and financial need, but also in consideration of the recipient’s 
contribution to the life of the Hall. The Committee minutes tell 
also of anonymous individual gifts, such as the {10 sent during 
the hard times of 1931-2 ‘to help any student in need, since I 
want others to have the help that J had at C.H.H.’; or the cheque 
sent as ‘a very small token of appreciation for all that the Hall— 
in a very comprehensive sense—meant for me’. This particular 
gift was spent, by vote of the students, on a flagstaff, and another 
old student added the flag. These and several other of the additions 
which Clifton Hill House owed to its old students, had for various 
reasons a limited life: for instance, when Mr. Wills made himself 
responsible for equipping Manor House, the sum given in 1923 
was diverted to the levelling of tennis courts in Callander House 
garden, which in turn had to be replaced by vegetables. The 
old students’ twenty-first-birthday present to the Hall was spent 
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on the adaptation of Clifton Hill House attics for laundry and 
drying-rooms, which later proved inadequate. The annual 
addition of books to the Hall library, a custom almost as old as 
the Association, ceased to be necessary when the University 
began to make regular grants for its maintenance. It is hoped that 
two other of the Old Students Association’s gifts to the Hall— 
the portrait of its founder-Warden (1933), and the concealed 
lighting of the entrance hall which was a Jubilee present from 
some of them in 1959—will be a permanent expression of the 
durability which the Association embodies. 

To attempt to introduce into so limited an account as this even 
a mention of all those who have left their mark on the history of 
the Hall would be not only impracticable but inadequate, since in 
this case the whole is something more than, and something different 
from, the sum of its parts. Two of its most distinguished and most 
continuous members have had their association with it commem- 
orated by their friends in specific gifts: these are Rose Bracher 
(1913-1918), M.Sc., Ph.D., and Elizabeth Casson (1913-1918), 
M.D. Dr. Bracher, after experience in the U.S.A. and London, 
returned to Bristol as Lecturer in Botany and became a con- 
spicuously successful Warden of the women home students. 
Dr. Casson also returned to Bristol, as a specialist in psychological 
medicine, and began in Clifton the pioneer work in occupational 
therapy by which she did much to make it a national profession 
and to spread it to other countries. So close and so organic was 
her association with Cilfton Hill House, from her ‘fresher’ days 
until her death in 1954, that it might be permissible to regard 
her achievement as in part the product of the Hall. The many 
junior and once-junior members of the community still living 
will, it is hoped, be content to leave posterity to assess their share 
in it: their record is not yet complete. For most members of the 
Senior Common Room, too, there can only be an omnibus 
acknowledgment, recognising especially the day-to-day depen- 
dence of the household upon those responsible for the smooth 
running of its domestic affairs. Special mention must, however, 
be made of Dr. Pye, who as Sub-Warden shared the vicissitudes 
of the Hall’s life from 1935 to 1944 and serves it still as a member 
of Committee; of Mrs. Sheppard, who as Bursar and later as 
Sub-Warden steered it through the housekeeping difficulties 
of the second World War from January 1940; of Dr. M. O. P. 
Wiltshire, former student of the Hall, who returned to be Sub- 
Warden in Manor House in 1944, bringing out of her treasury 
things new and old until her retirement in 1959; and of Miss 
Carpenter, who performed wonders of adaptation and organisation 
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during the kaleidoscopic changes of the transitional period in the 
1950’s with the minimum sacrifice of continuity. 

Miss R. T. Barry is in a class by herself. Coming to Clifton 
Hill House in 1g10 as secretary to Miss Staveley in her dual 
capacity as Warden and as Tutor to all the women students, 
Miss Barry was given the title of Sub-Warden in 1918. This was 
admitted by the University Council to be the recognition of a 
fait accompli. From her arrival she was one of the makers of the 
Hall. Her flair for antique-hunting was largely responsible for 
the house being furnished in a style congenial to its Georgian 
dignity at a time when its financial independence imposed the 
most careful economy. Her own gifts and vivacity gave her a - 
special interest in the Hall’s social life, and added originality to 
its entertainments. To her fell the task of bridging the gap made 
by Miss Staveley’s illness and death in 1934-5, and although 
Dr. Millicent Taylor came into residence as temporary Warden 
for the last months of the session, Miss Barry had to resign on the 
ground of ill health in July 1935, remaining a very active Vice- 
President of the Old Students Association. 

When all this has been recorded and the omissions recognised, 
it remains unmistakable that the Clifton Hill House of 1g09—59 
has been, even more than most Halls, the creation of its Wardens. 
The very fact that it has a distinct individuality, instead of chang- 
ing chameleon-like with each year’s inhabitants or becoming a 
mere framework for them, has been due primarily to the two 
Wardens whose tenure covers the half-century. For each of them, 
the Hall was not merely one phase of a career: they identified 
themselves with it. In a letter of Miss Staveley’s referring to 
gifts to the Hall and herself, she added in parenthesis, ‘I almost 
feel as if we are one!’ They were. Her sincere and unforced 
interest in its members could never be mistaken for official or 
professional. Their academic successes were proudly reported 
to the Hall Committee: each year’s crop of Honours degrees, 
the University’s first woman doctor, its first woman engineer, the 
Hall’s first dentist, its first air pilot, its first barristers-at-law—for 
old students still belonged—all received this honourable mention, 
perhaps partly to show the Committee that their initial act of faith 
was justified. There was a small congratulatory luncheon at 
Clifton Hill House for Dr. Casson in 1926 as Bristol’s first woman 
M.D. Students could count upon this personal interest of Miss 
Staveley for as long as they liked. Few of those who continued 
to send her news of their marriages, their babies, their work or 
their travels knew that her correspondence had to be fitted in 
during sleepless hours of the night. Later generations, without 
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first-hand knowledge of Miss Staveley and of her relation to the 
Hall she founded, can find it more fully recorded in the memorial 
number of the O.S.A. News Sheet by people who were in close 
contact with her in various relationships. Oral tradition early 
surrounded her with anecdotes, some authentic and some garbled: 
her Victorian views on such matters as warm underclothing and 
women smokers, her Pekinese dogs and her concern for even a 
toad in distréss are in the authentic category, but have tended to 
overgrow and obscure the equally authentic pioneer spirit to which 
the Hall owes its existence, and the equally Victorian love of ad- 
venture which made her bespeak an early flight with the first of 
her students to qualify as an air pilot. As Miss Staveley’s last 
Senior Student said in 1936, ‘She was very modern and pro- 
gressive in many of her opinions,... she was nevertheless a 
member of the old school, and formed a link between two very 
different ages’. 

Miss Staveley’s illness ending in her death in December 1934 
formed inevitably a punctuation mark in the history of Clifton 
Hill House, but it was not a full stop. A position so indefinable 
as that of Warden must needs be defined in practice by each 
individual holder, in accordance with herself as well as with her 
circumstances. Miss Macleod’s quick wit, her exploits on fire 
patrol, her kitten Twinkle, her quiet swiftness, her unwearied and 
understanding kindness to those who needed it—these and other 
personal details will no doubt produce a series of traditional 
stories complementary to those surrounding Miss Staveley. 
But the changes which the years 1935-59 brought to Clifton Hill 
House were less due to the new Warden than to the rapidly 
altering conditions—social, economic, political, scientific, 
academic—whose impact no Hall could escape. A World War 
fought over Bristol’s head, the psychological aftermath, the welfare 
state, non-stop University expansion, all these entangled in the 
swift technical and social changes of the period confronted Miss 
Macleod with a more complicated assignment than that of the 
first twenty-five years. The semi-independent status of Clifton 
Hill House administration, which was a legacy of its origin, 
came to an end and it was integrated with the University. In- 
creasing numbers and the shifts of accommodation which they 
sometimes entailed made it more difficult to maintain unity; 
pressure on the University’s residential space limited most students 
to two years’ residence; the same circumstance made it almost 
impossible to keep in touch with those who were, in the Warden’s 
phrase, ‘down and‘out’, or to find room for old students to stay 
in Hall. 
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It is due to Miss Macleod more than anyone else that Clifton 
Hill House responded to all these developments without losing 
its essential characteristics. One of the most popular and far- 
reaching contemporisations was the admission of men visitors to 
tea in the session 1938-9, and by the 1950’s regular interchanges 
of visits with the J.C.R. committees of Burwalls and Wills Halli 
were annual events. Some of the Hall’s functions took on a less 
informal character suited to the difference of scale, or they became 
more polished and less amateur. 

But the obvious changes only accentuate the basic continuity 
which is due to a high common factor at the centre: Miss Macleod 
held in essentials the same conception of a University Hall of 
Residence as Miss Staveley. Both Wardens were by nature and 
conviction anti-institutional: a Hall was for them a houseful of 
people, never just an administrative or psychological or sociological 
exercise. One of its essentials was that as an academic community 
it should value and facilitate scholarship: it was in 1920 (‘the 
first time that any student in the Hall had been really slack’) 
that Miss Staveley reported one idler to the Committee, who 
expressed a strong opinion that ‘students who did not work should 
not be kept in the Hall’ when so many were waiting for admission. 
Beyond this, both Wardens also acted on the view that residence 
should contribute something to University experience with which 
lectures and laboratories and tutorials do not necessarily concern 
themselves, namely, a full civilised and civilising life; and that this 
kind of life is based on principles whose validity is not altered by 
circumstances. 
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